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ABSTBACT 

Second language research is inportant for teachers in 
bilingual programs because it investigates which solutions work best 
for which problems, in which situations, and with which learners. 
Besearch aids practitioners in more affective program planning, 
implementation, and evaluation. To compensate for the time lag in 
availability of materials, concerned teachers must keep up with 
current research,. analyze its findings, and apply them to their 
teaching approaches and instructional materials. This paper presents: 
(1) an overview of major resear~ areas in second language 
acquisition and refers to a sample of studies whose findinas have 
clear implications for the classroom, (2) a second language learning 
model that incorporates many >f the recent research findings into a 
taxonoaic scheme, and (3) criteria and guidelines for applying second ' 
language acquisition research findings to the bilingual classroom. 
Four major areas of importance to the classroom teacher in current 
second language acquisition research are the comparison of first and 
second language acquisition; social, affective, and cognitive 
factors; second language input; and second language learning in 
school settings. (Author/JK) 
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Why is research important to the teacher? 

Though more research remains to be done before we have 
anything approaching definitive answers to the question of 
how best to promote second language learning, we do know 
already that some procedures still used in classrooms are con- 
trary to what has been discovered about the second language 
learning process. Some erf the findings of recent second 
language acquisition research studies can be applied to the 
bilingual classroom where English is a second language. 

Research is important tor teachers because it investigates 
which solutions work best for which problems, in which situ- 
ations, with which learners. The more practitioners in bi- 
lingual programs know about research findings, the more 
effective they can be in planning, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing their programs. 

All of us encounter a time lag problem in keeping up 
with research. Months, or even a year or more, usually pass 
between completion of a study and publication of its results. 
Additional time lags occur between publication and incor- 
poration into course work in preservice and in-service 
teacher training. By the time that new research findings are 
reflected in commercial instructional materials, a good deal of 
additional time has elapsed. For this reason, many materials 
for ESL and language development presently in use are no 
longer current in their methodology or psychological ap 
proach. They ask children to practice unnatural sentences 
that they do not understand; they require meaningless repe- 
tition. Both teachers and children are bored by this kind of 
material, and it is no wonder that little learning takes place. 
, The only way that concerned teachers can compensate 
| for the time lag in availability of materials that reflect new 
, findings about second language learning is to keep up with 
| current research, analyze its findings, and apply them to their 
. teaching approaches and instructional materials. This is ask- 
* tag a lot of teachers, who are often submerged in the details 
of dairy planning and human interaction in their classes. 
However, many do find the time to read Journals, take ad- 
vantage of the resources of local university research efforts. 
— 4 discuss implications of research with their colleagues. 
ERIC* 1 " *** * °* informaHon about current research in bi- 



lingual ecjucation is the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education, which not only maintains a hotline to answer spe- 
cific questions, but also provides information through its 
newsletter FORUM and through its publications. A new 
NCBE service is Research On-Line, which enables users to 
find out about current, unpublished research efforts relevant 
to bilingual education. 

Teachers and administrators who are informed about 
current research are better prepared to analyze and evaluate 
instructional methods and materials, changing and adapting 
them where needed to make them congruent with new- 
knowledge. 

This paper first presents an overview of major research 
areas in second language acquisition, referring to a sample of 
studies whose findings seem to have dear implications for the 
classroom. After that, a Second Language Learning Model 
that incorporates many of the recent research findings into a 
taxonomic scheme is described. Finally, criteria and guide- 
lines for applying second language acquisition research find- 
ings to the bilingual classroom are proposed. 

Four major areas of particular importance to the class- 
room teacher in current second language acquisition research 
are: comparison of first and second language acquisition; 
social, affective, and cognitive factors; second language in- 
put; and second language learning in school settings. These 
categories are not mutually exclusive, for many studies con- 
sider various of these interrelated aspects of second language 
acquisition, but they do serve as useful descriptors of research 
concerns that have significant implications for classroom 
teachers. 

Is second language learning 
similar to first language learning? 

Comparison of first and second language acquisition proces- 
ses, though not a new area of research, continues to claim the 
attention of many investigators, impelled perhaps by the 
increasingly sophisticated research being done on first 
language acquisition. Present research reveals many similari- 
ties between first and second language acquisition, as well as 
some differences. 

For both first and second language learners, meaning is 
the key to linguistic development. Children remember and 
use language that is meaningful. They learn through a crea- 
tive construction process of putting together the bits of the 



language they know, rather than by exact imitation of sen- 
tence models. For children— as for all of us— the purpose cf 
language is the communication uf meaning, and they will use 
whatever means fc available to them to both understand and 
communicate the meaning of a message. Both first and sec- 
ond language learners begin to express their meanings 
through an inrerlanguage, which is an approximation of the 
adult or native speaker model and which contains many 
omissions, overgeneralizations, and errors li grammar, pro- 
nunciation/and vocabulary. It resembles telegraphic speech 
in many ways, for words (and even parts of words) not essen- 
tial to the meaning are routinely omitted. The stages through 
which children move In this interlanguage are the same for 
many children (Chun, 1980),.though individual differences in 
order of acquisition of certain structures have been pointed 
out by some researchers. Arguments over whether the order 
of acquisition of grammatical forms is the same for all first 
language learners, and similar or identical for all second 
language learners, tend to obscure the fact that is most impor- 
tant to teachers —that child en do not begin by uttering per- 
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fectly formed, grammatically correct sentences when learn- 
ing a language. They inevitably produce a great deal of in- 
complete or incorrect language which they gradually cor- 
rect themselves as they try to match their language to the 
models they hear. Abo important to te4chers is the fact that 
children want to match their language to tpodels they hear. In 
other words, when children make language errors, teachers 
should not assume that the fault lies either in the child or in 
the teaching method, for errors are a natural part of language 
learning. 

Another similarity between first and second language 
acquisition can be found in the existence of what Krashen 
(1980) terms the silent period, or delay in the onset of speech. In 
natural learning situations, children apparently need to listen 
to a great deal of language and make at least some sense of it 
before they are ready to attempt speech. The implications for 
the ESL teacher are obvious: more time and attention should 
be given to listening activities at the beginning stages, and 
children should not be forced to speak until they feel ready 
to do so on their own. 

Another similarity between first and second language 
acquisition can be found in the uses to which language is put. 
The young child just beginning to talk does so for functional 
purposes: to request something, to get information, to pro- 
vide information, to express anger, fear, pleasure; or sur- 
prise. When these linguistic functions are not fundamental to 
the second language learning process, children quickly lose 
interest and are hard to motivate. Few children care about 
language for language's sake. They want an immediate and 
practical purpose to which they can put the language. For the 
teacher, this means creating situations in which children can 
use the new language for functional ends. Examples would be 
social interaction with English-speaking children, learning 
how to get out of trouble by apologizing, making excuses or 
explaining intentions, and requesting information or services. 

The most obvious difference between first language ac- 
quisition and acquisition of a second language by a school- 
age child is the considerable difference in ages. The 
emergence of speech in a one-year-old is quantitatively and 
qualitatively different from the beginning stages of second 
language acquisition in a five- or seven-year-old. The age dif- 
ference reflects both cognitive and social fartors, for the older 
learner is developmental^ more mature and has different 
social needs than the younger learner. A critical period for 
second language acquisition has been rejected by many 
researchers, who have discovered that older learners can learn 
faster than younger ones. Some suggest that second language 
learners are best at learning certain features of the new 
language at different ages (Chun, 1980). However, it has been 
shown that in the long run, children do better at learning a 
second language than do adults (Krashen, Long, and Scar- 
cella, 1979). Reasons advanced are that children have a longer 
period of time in which to acquire the second language, and 
their affective filter (Dulay and Burt, 1977) is weaker than an 
adult's and thus allows more of the new language to get in 
and become usable input. Ervin-Tripp (1978) studied tfv 
acquisition of French by thirty-one English-speaking children 
in Geneva, ranging in age from four to nine, and found that 



the older children learned phonology, morphology, and syn- 
tax faster than the younger children. She attributed this to the 
fact that older children know more about language through 
their first language proficiency and that they have developed 
more sophisticated cognitive strategies for {earning in 
general. 

Another obvious difference Between first and second 
language acquisition lies in the absence or presence of a pre- 
vious language. The young child must acquire language in 
order to communicate at all with other human beings, 
whereas the school-age second language learner already has a 
system of effective communication and may or may not feel 
the desire to communicate with speakers who do not share 
this initial communication system. The presence of a first 
language can help a second language learner in many ways, 
for a great deal is already known about how language works. 
Borrowing from the first language is often a successful learn- 
ing strategy, and when the borrowing is not successful, the 
learner usually discards it as soon as the correct expression in 
the second language is learned. 

The teacher needs to provide opportunities for children 
to use their second language for real communicative purposes 
with English-speaking peers and adults. He or she should also 
capitalize on what children already know about language 
through their first language so they can make successful 
transfers and correct generalizations to the second language. 

How do individual differences 
affect second language learning? 

Social and affective factors and differing cognitive learning 
styles have been found to significantly affect second 
language learning. The attitude of learners toward the cul- 
tural group that speaks the second language and their greater 
or lesser desire to participate in that group has as much effect 
on the success of their second language acquisition as t'o their 
aptitude and verbal intelligence. According to Lambert 
(1981), a favorable set of attitudes and motivation can com- 
pensate for a lack of natural aptitude for acquiring a second 
language and can predict successful learning of that language. 
The implications for teachers are clear. Children can develop 
positive feelings about native English speakers only if those 
speakers are concerned, caring individuals to whom limited- 
English -proficient children can relate personally. Teachers 
should not only examine their own attitudes, but also strive 
to establish attitudes of acceptance, appreciation, and esteem 
in their native-English-speaking students. 

Research on differing cognitive styles and types of learn- 
ing strategies highlights the fact that individual differences 
must be considered in second language acquisition as well as 
in all other aspects of learning. Ventriglia (1982) has identi- 
fied three basic types of language learning style, which she 
terms beading, braiding, and orchestrating. Beaders learn words 
incrementally, and internalize the semantic meanings of indi- 
vidual woi.-b before they begin stringing them together. 
Braiders, on the other hand, use an integrative strategy based 
on syntactical relationships, and acquire the new language in 
unks or phrases, often without conscious analysis. Braiders 
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can produce language chunks much sooner than beaders, 
because they like to try out unanalyzed phrases in social con- 
texts to see if they work, whereas beaders like to be sure of 
their understanding of all the words that make up a phrase 
before they attempt oral production. Orchestrators are 
children who process the language initially on a phonologi- 
cal basis. They listen to the new sounds and reproduce them 
accurately. Their understanding is based on a grasp of mean- 
ing implied by intonation, and these children, like beaders, 
spend a great deal of time on initial listening comprehension. 
Orchestrators start with sounds, and gradually realize how 
these sounds form syllables, words, phrases, and sentences. 
They are dependent on oral models for their language learn- 
ing. The implications for teaching are that no one method or 
approach will be appropriate for every learner. Teachers 
need to master many different ways of teaching the new 
language, and they shoUld observe and capitalize on the pre- 
ferred learning styles of individual children. 
* 

What kind of linguistic models 
do second language learners need? 

Although the importance cf language input to the learner is 
obvious, it is only recently that attention has been turned to 
the precise nature of such input. Krashen (1980) has proposed 
an Input Hypothesis, which states that one acquires a second 
language by understanding linguistic input that is a little be- 
yond one's current level of proficiency. This understanding 
of new items contained within familiar ones comes about 
through using clues from the verbal and nonverbal contexts, 
and through the learner': knowledge of the world and of 
language in general. Input that is too far beyond the learner's 
level will be heard only as noise, whereas input at or below 
the learner's current level will not add to the acquisition 
process. Another feature of this hypothesis is that language 
acquisition is not based on analysis of grammatical structure 
but on meaning. Therefore the input does not have to be in 
the form of sequenced grammatical structures (as almost all 
textbooks present ii), but must contain meaningful informa- 
tion at a level just beyond the learner's current ability. 
Natural language contains sufficient repetition of structure" 
to present the grammatical information needed, and appro- 
priate input provides these structures on a functional basis 
that relates to the communication needs of the learner. 

Although it is easy to understand why teachers should 
provide the right kind of input for their ESL learners, it can be 
difficult lo implement. One method is to tape a complete 
lesson and then listen critically to the language modeled by 
the teacher. Is it natural? Is it meaningful? Is it useful and rele- 
vant for children? Is it neither excessively simple nor exces- 
sively complex, but aimed just beyond the children's present 
proficiency? 

Children need a great deal of language input, and it 
should come from a variety of speakers. When the speaker 
has something of real importance or interest to communicate 
the listener will make every effort to understand, and this 
very effort will advance the second language acquisition 
process. Structured drills that have no communicative func- 
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tion have little value in helping children acquire the new lan- 
guage, useful and natur?l exchanges do. Oth^r children 
naturally adjust their language to the needs of the limited- 
English-proficient child and will paraphrase, repeat slow 
down, explain, or demonstrate in order to get their meaning 
across. Teachers could well do the same. 

What kind of second language proficiency is needed 
for success in school subjects? 

The setting for second language acquisition determines the 
type of linguistic competence that is learned. Research on 
second language acquisition in social situations has provided 
information about the process of natural second language 
acquisition, and has shown us the importance of communi- 
cative competence. This type of process is largely uncon- 
scious and is termed language acquisition by Krashen (1980), 
who distinguishes it from language learning, which involves 
formal study and application of the rules of a language. His 
Monitor Hypothesis claims that the acquisition process ac- 
counts for nearly all of a person's proficiency in a language 
and that the learning process is available only as a monitor, or 
self-checking device. He further claims (hat this monitor is 
used only by those learners whose cognitive style pre- 
disposes them to think analytically about a language, and 
then only wh/?n a specific task demands it. 

The implications of the distinction between acquisition 
and learning, and of the monitor, are that correction of errors 
and formal teaching of grammar are not effective for most 
students. 

Important as the ability to communicate in a social situ- 
ation is, it does not provide all the second language profi- 
ciency needed for academic success. Cummins (1980) makes 
a distinction between two types of language proficiency. The 
first he terms BICS, or Basic interpersonal Communicative 
Skills. This is the ability to use language to interact socially 
with others. This fluency is what most of us aspire to when 
we study a second language, but for the person who must use 
that second language to progress up the educational ladder, 
BICS is not enough. The type of language used in school sub- 
jects and for achievement tests is quite different from BICS, 
and Cummins describes it as Cognitive/ Academic Language 
Proficiency, or CALP. This type of language proficiency is 
related to basic cognitive levels and conceptual knowledge, 
and for this reason it is highly transferable from one language 
to another. Thus, knowledge and concepts gained in one 
language, whether they be concerned with mathematics, 
grammar, reading, writing, social studies, or any academic 
subject, can be transferred to a second language just as so, ; 
as the learner reaches what Cummins calk the threshold 
level. Learners are at the threshold level in a second language 
when they have acquired the appropriate labels to attach to 
concepts already known in the first language. 

The BICS/CALP distinction has many implications for 
teachers. In language proficiency assessment, care must be 
taken not to confuse testing results of a child's communica- 
tive competence with that child's ability to handle academic 
^ ks in the second language. Learning through a second 
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language should not be expected until children have satis* 
fied two criteria: first, that they have reached the threshold 
level in the second language; and second, that they have 
acquired the concepts appropriate to their cognitive/matura- 
honal level in the first language. For the ESL teacher, a grad- 
ual increase in the amount of subject matter taught through 
English would be beneficial and should be tied to what 
children already know in the first language. Some subjects, 
such as math, could be taught through the second language 
sooner than others because their vocabulary is limited and 
their nonlinguistic features aid comprehension. Emphasis on 
literacy skills in the second language will provide children 
with essential took for transferring their first language CALP 
to the second language. 

To sum up, we can say that four statements are borne 
out by current second language acquisition research: 

1. There are more similarities thin differences between 
first and second language acquisition. 

2. Social and affective factors and differences in cogni- 
tive learning styles play a decisive role in second 
language acquisition. 

3. The appropriate kind of input is required for second 
language acquisition to take place, 

4. Second language communicative competence in 
social situations does not guarantee success in 
academic language tasks. 

These four general areas of current second language 
acquisition research are interrelated in many ways, and the 
findings and hypotheses described work together to deter- 
mine the degree of success a child experiences in acquiring a 
second language. 

What is the developmental sequence 
for second language learning? 

The second language learning model (Figure 1) is a taxonom- 
ic representation incorporating and applying several current 
research findings. The basic structure is pattemet^mEMoom's 
taxonomy, which describes six cognitive levels, eachsjiigher 
one building on the lower ones. Since Bloom's taxonomy 
identifies internal mental processes, an identifier has been 
placed next to each one describing the linguistic process that 
takes place at each level. 

1— Knowledge; lowest cognitive level— memorization, 
recall. 

2— Comprehension; basic meaning— putting elements 
together in new ways. 

3— Application; functional use ot language for commu- 
nication. 

4— Analysis; receiving and giving information, putting 
facts together, identifying main idea. 

5— Synthesis; looking beyond facts to find reasons, 
making comparisons and inferences. 

6— Evaluation; using skills developed in Levels 1*5 to 
make decisions. 



The line/>f asterisks seems to correspond to Cum- 
mins's threshold that is, the level at which the learner knows- 
a sufficient amount of the second language to be able to 
undertake academic tasks in it. The first three levels show the 
processes that build the Basic Interpersonal Communicative 
Skills that are essential for social participation in the second 
language. These are the skills that are acquired mostly 
through Krashen s acquisition process, that is, through appro- 
priate input. 

The three higher levels seem to belong quite distinctly 
to school settings, as they describe the kinds of skills that are 



taught in the regular language arts curriculum. These skills 
depend on developing the learner's cognitive/academic lan- 
guage proficiency as postulated by Cummins. Probably their 
development requires considerable conscious learning, in 
Krashen s sense of the word. It may be more likely, though, 
that rather than engage in conscious application of the Moni- 
tor in acquiring these academic second language skills, the 
learner finds it more economical tc transfer previously de- 
veloped CALP skills from the first language. 

The next two columns describe the kinds of specific 
linguistic tasks that the learner engages in at each level. In *he 



Figure^ 
Secon j Language Learning Model 
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first column are those related to language competence, the 
receptive skills of listening and reading comprehension. The 
second column lists those related to performance, the pro- 
ductive skills of speaking and writing. 
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. Obviously, by L*»vel 3 the learner is highly proficient in 
the second language as far as ability to communicate is con- 
cerned yet there are three more levels to progress through 
before that learner can function successfully in an academic 
setting. To make a rough comparison with grade level, the 
second language learner at Level 3 is at approximately the 
same level linguistically as the native speaker at the end of 
first grade or early second grade. 

The more years the second language learner is beyond a 
i second grader in age and cognitive development, the more 
distance this learner has to travel in the three higher levels of 
the model to reach the point of successful learning through 
the medium of the second language. Of course, different 
children can be expected to spen^l varying amounts of time at 
each level but it is obvious that the ten-year-old child who is 
operating in ESL at Level 3 still is about two years behind the 
native speaker in language proficiency. Recent Canadian re- 
search shows that ' 'hereas the LEP child requires only about 
two years to reach native speaker proficiency in BICS, it takes 
five to seven years to reach a CALP level comparable to the 
natr speaker (Cummins, 1981). 

At this point, the transferability of CALP^frem the first 
language becomes crucial. If CALP has been developed to the 
appropriate cognitive level in the first language, the transfer 
of academic skills such as reading for information making 
inferences, writing logically, and speaking formally can be 
. transferred to the second language in a shorter period of time 
through the medium of the second language. 

In this model, reading and writing- have been included 
from the first level. It is assumed, of course, that initial read- 
ing skills have been taught in the first language. Although 
audiolingual methodology delayed the introduction of the 
written language, cognitive approaches emphasize the fa^t 
that different learner styles profit from exposure to all four 
language skills from the beginning level. An additional 
reason for the early introduction of reading and writing lies 
in the importance of literacy to the development cf CALP 
and the ability to study school subjects in the second 
language. 

How can bilingual classroom teachers apply 
these research findings in teaching 
English as a second language? 

Because second language learning is similar to first language 
learning, teachers should: 

• Expect errors and consider them as indicators of progress 
through stages of language acquisition; 

• Respond to the intended meanings children try to com- 
municate; 

• Provide "context and action-oriented activities to clarify 
meanings and functions of the new language; 

• Begin with extensive listening practice, and wait for 

children to speak wheri they are ready; 

* * 

• Avoid repetitive drills and use repetition only a* it occurs 
naturally in songs, poetry, games, Tories, and rhymes. 

( 



Because social and affective factors, and differences in cog- 
nitive learning styles influence second language learning, 
^achers should: 

• Foster positive, caring attitude* between limited- and 
native-English-speaking children; 

• Plan for small-group aid paired activities [o lessen 
anxiety and promote cooperation among all children; 

• Provide for social interaction with English-speaking 
peers; 

• Vary methodology, materials, and types of eval uation to 
suit different learning styles; 

• Build understanding and acceptance of cultural diversity 
by discussing values, customs, and individual worth. 

Because the appropriate type of input is necessary for sec- 
ond language acquisition to take place, teachers should: 

• Ensure that they model language tnat is meaningful, 
natiifal, useful, and relevant to children; 

• Provide language input that is a little beyond children's 
Current proficiency level, but can still be understood by 
them; 

• Plan foi^ variety of input from different people, so that 
chilctten learn to understand both formal and informal 
speech, different speech functions, and individual differ- 
ences in style and register. 

Because communicative competence in a second language 
does not provide children with sufficient skills to study suc- 
cessfully through the medium of that language, teachers 
should: 

• Develop children's concepts and subject matter knowl- 
, c< te c hijhelt stronger language during the second lan- 

\ guage acquisition process so that later they will be able 
to transfer these concepts to the new language; 

• Use the second language for subject matter instruction 
when children reach the linguistic threshold needed to 
attach new labels to known concepts; 

. • Initiate subject matter instruction in the second language 
in linguistically less demanding subjects, such as math; 

• Emphasize reading and writing activities in the second 
language as soon as children are literate in the first lan- 
guage; 

• Realize that tests of communicative competence evaluate 
children'* ability to function in social settings, not their 

% ability to perform successfully in academic settings. 
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How To Use NCBE 

Some suggestions for requestmg information from the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Etlmatiotr 

• A request tor information may be made in person, 
by mail, or by using our toll free hotline— (800) 336- 
4560. 

*• Be sure that we have your name, organizational 
affihation, and your position. 

• Pease express your inquiry clearly and concisely. 
This will help us to send you exactly what you need. 

• Explain how the information is to be used. This 
will help us to send you relevant information. 

• Let us know if you Have already contacted some 
other sources for information. 

• Whert do you need the information? Advise us of 
any deadlines that you might have.- 

* • Always include your telephone number with area 
code and return aSdress wit' zip code when making a 
request by mail. 

• Requests for information may be made on the 
NCdE hotline from 8:30 a.m. tq 5:00 p.m. Eastern Stan- 
dard Time. Your request will be answered by one of- 
our information specialists. Callers in the Washington, 
D.C. metropolitan area may dial (703) 522-0710. 

• Please send mail requests to NCBE, 1300 Wilson 
Boulevard, SuiteJ32-l 1, Rosslyn, Virginia 22209. 
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